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Homecoming weekend 
attracts huge crowd 





Entertainers enthralled the kids at homecoming’s Family Fair Day. 


KAREN HERLAND 


It was a time of renewing old friend- 
ships and forming new ones. 
Homecoming kicked off with the 19th 
annual Shuffle on Sept. 19 and kept 
building steam. 

Sunday's Family Fair Day attracted 
more than twice as many people (1 600) 
as last year's inaugural event. The Loyola 
campus was overrun by families enjoying 
burgers and hot dogs served by the 
provost and deans while being enter- 
tained by a variety of circus acrobats, 


| magicians and puppet show artists. 


The entire day was broadcast live on 


| Q92 FM. Announcer Jeremy Zafran 
| interviewed new President Judith 
; Woodsworth along with alumni ath- 


letes Sylvain Girard (former Stinger 
and Montreal Alouettes player) and 
Otis Grant, former WBO _ mid- 
dleweight boxing champion. 

Contests and games filled the day. 
Kids made their own t-shirts and ice- 
cream and the Ecomuseum featured 


snakes, birds and salamanders. 


Meanwhile, alumni chapters else- 
where got in on the action, On Sept. 24, 
the Toronto Chapter’s evening at the 
Tarragon Theatre was sold out and 
Shanghai hosted a Networking Alumni 
Dinner. 

On Saturday, September 20, a crowd 
of more than 4 500 people attended 
the Stingers Homecoming football 
game. The 2008 Sports Hall of Fame 
inductees were introduced to the 
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crowd. Although the home team’s 
stands were packed with supportive 
fans, the Laval Rouge et Or took the 
game. Engineering student Jean-Noél 
Brugneaux won a tuition waiver at the 
event. 

The Sept 25 Abitibi-Consolidated lec- 
ture features Doctors Without Borders 
past president, James Orbinski, address- 
ing Global Health and Humanitarianism. 
Pre-registrants have spoken for all the 
seats in the H-110 lecture hall. Orbinski’s 
recently published book An Imperfect 
Offering is specially priced at the book- 
store during Homecoming week. 

For more on the Hall of Fame Sports 
Banquet, turn to page 10. For Shuffle 
photos, and more information, turn to 
page 12. 
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Gathering the threads of loss 


BAcsBir GILL 


When Esther Kalaba and Karen Haffey 
first met years ago, each was trying to 
come to terms with the loss of loved ones. 
Little did they know they would be join- 
ing forces to create an innovative art 
project that would help people across 
Canada deal with grief. 

Their project Collecting Loss: Weaving 
Threads of Memory has been selected by 
Forces Avenir as one of this year’s final- 
ists. This Quebec awards program, hon- 
ouring young people who have made 
important contributions to the commu- 
nity, is in its tenth year. Winners will be 
announced Oct. 1. Amongst the other 
nominees were film makers who worked 
with the Concordia Volunteer Abroad 
Program. 

“We wanted to help educate people as 
to what it is to be with our grief and our 
loss and to show that there is change and 
life after losing the people you love so 
dearly. Sharing our stories is so powerful 
so there was an element of strength in 
collected stories,” explains Concordia 
alumna and writer Haffey (BFA 95). 

They have received donations of cloth- 
ing worn by deceased loved ones from 
over 100 people across Canada. Each gar- 
ment was accompanied by a story from 
the contributor and reworked by textile 
artist Kalaba into something new. 

“The transformation of the clothing is a 
strong metaphor for the transformation 
of the grief and the loss? says Kalaba who 
is in her second year of a master's in art 
therapy. 

“The reality is, from the hundreds of 


people I've talked to whove experienced 
loss, life is not normal again so you have to 
adjust to this new normal. It'll never be the 
way it was before” She feels that the 
process of taking apart the donated gar- 
ments and reworking them into some- 
thing new is highly symbolic. “It is a per- 
fect metaphor to show how with the pas- 
sage of time, these memories that were 
once this one item of clothing disintegrate 
and combine and get jumbled together 
and become something different” 

Haffey and Kalaba met at a bereave- 
ment group in Toronto; Haffey’s brother 
and sister had died due to a blood disor- 
der and Kalaba’s brother had been mur- 
dered. Kalaba says it was when she went 
to his room and saw her teenage brother's 
clothes in a pile on the floor that the real- 
ity hit her that he would never wear them 
again. 

“Clothing is such a powerful reminder 
of a person and how they moved, their 
height and body structure”. When they 
opened up packages of clothing contribu- 
tors donated, they were struck by how 
tangible the deceased person felt through 
the shape and scent of the garment. 
“Karen and I feel humbled that people 
have entrusted us with these very special 
items of clothing” Kalaba also helped 
with the Art as Witness project discussed 
below. 

They plan to have an installation in 
Toronto next autumn featuring art creat- 
ed from the garments as well as photo- 
graphs of the original clothing and 
recorded stories by the contributors. 
Haffey says the collection is very life 
affirming. “We've called it Collecting Loss 


but now that I look at all the contribu- 
tions and read the stories and know how 
people have responded, it has become for 





me a collection of life and celebration” 
The project is at: 
www.collectingloss.com/gallery.himl 
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One of the pieces that make up Collecting Loss, an online art project nominated 
for a Forces Avenir prize. 


Conference explores creative potential of trauma 


WENDY SMITH 


Art can be a powerful tool to raise aware- 
ness of atrocities like genocide, displace- 
ment and war, but there are also risks and 
pitfalls. 

"Trauma is an issue of public concern 
these days,” said Josée Leclerc (Creative 
Art Therapies, see Journal, Oct. 11, 2007), 
chair of the first international Art as 
Witness Conference. "One of the positive 
aspects of globalization is that it has 
made us more immediately aware of what 
is going on in the world. Individuals are 
sensitized to suffering. 9-11 has made ter- 
rorism and trauma quite real on this side 
of the ocean.” 

The Art as Witness conference brought 
together over 250 distinguished artists, 
scholars and art therapists from across 
North America. The three-day program 
opened with a lecture by Armand Volkas 
and covered a vast theoretical terrain, 
from intercultural conflict resolution and 
genocide, to ageing and loss, to violence 
against women. It also offered discussions 
and workshops on everything from neu- 


roscience to doll making. 

One of the panels featured a Concordia 
effort to address the relationship of art 
and trauma through performance. “We're 
trying to connect artists to difficult sto- 
ries, said Edward Little, chair of the 
Theatre department. 

Little heads the Oral History as Cultural 
Performance Group, one of several work- 
ing groups under the umbrella of the 
CURA project “Life Stories of Montréalers 
Displaced by War, Genocide and Other 
Human Rights Violations” (see Journal, 
Oct. 25, 2007) 

Led by Steven High of the Department 
of History, this five-year oral history 
research project aims to document, and 
publicly represent, cases of human rights 
abuse. 

Little’s group is experimenting with 
ways in whichthe personal recollections 
of mass violence might become the basis 
for creative performance art that respects 
the integrity of the participants and their 
stories. 

“We are trying to come to a better 
understanding of the way artistic engage- 





ment can lead to global awareness. Our 
working group looks at the relation 
between public performance and war, 
displacement, and genocide, and how 
these experiences can be acknowledged 
as stories of struggle but also as stories of 
survival, love and trust’ 

But, Little says, there are risks — like the 
unintentional exclusion of some groups 
that could benefit from projects like the 
CURA initiative. 

“Our project is predicated on a notion 
of sharing authority; everyone has a 
mutual say in the stories we collect. But 
the SSHRC doesn’t give money to com- 
munity groups, they give to universities 
— so right away, that indicates there is a 
hierarchy in place, he said. “There is the 
potential for the exclusion of groups. 
First Nations, for example, have tradi- 
tionally been suspect of universities 
who have appropriated their stories in 
the past’ 

The way we tell stories also has an 
impact, he said. “No story can be told 
without mediation. People impose narra- 
tive structures on their stories in both the 


telling and retelling” 

In theatre, Little explains, characters 
are conventionally represented in roles 
as either victims, villains or helpers. “To 
cast an actual person in the role of the 
victim can actually remove their agency. 
We are interested in working with indi- 
viduals in community groups so that we 
can take these concerns into account 
and create narrative structures that are 
appropriate.” 

Leclerc wanted to highlight the impor- 
tance of artistic creation in the resolution 
of trauma. "When someone experiences a 
traumatic event, it's difficult to express 
precisely because it is beyond words." 
Traumatic events can evoke responses 
ranging from dissociation and numbness 
to fear and avoidance, she says. "It's so 
painful for them that the person leaves 
their own mind.” 

By engaging in the artistic process, 
whether on a canvas or through a dramat- 
ic re-enactment of lived experience, "the 
person is able to move from this state of 
victimization to a state of subjectifica- 
tion,” said Leclerc. 


Research in Japan 





Chun-yi Su will travel to Japan in Februaryto further his research. 


DAWN WiIsEMAN 


The Japan Society for the 
Promotion of Science (JSPS) is 
the Japanese equivalent of com- 
bining NSERC and SSHRC. It con- 
tributes to the advancement of 
natural and social sciences, as 
well as the humanities, and plays 
a pivotal role in the administra- 
tion of Japan's scientific and aca- 
demic research programs. 

Each year, JSPS offers a num- 
ber of fellowships to internation- 
al researchers. The fellowships 
allow scientists at Japanese uni- 
versities and research institu- 
tions to invite researchers from 
other countries to Japan for both 
short and long-term visits. 

In 2008, four JSPS Fellowships 
were awarded to Canadian 
researchers, two of which went to 
professors from Concordia. 

Subhash Rakheja (Mechanical 
and Industrial Engineering) and 
graduate student S. Manda- 
puram spent seven weeks at the 
Japan National Institute of 
Occupational Health and Safety 
(JNIOSH). Chun-Yi Su, also from 
MIE will visit Okayama 
University for eight weeks in the 
late winter / early spring of 2009. 

Both professors were eager to 
go to Japan to further existing 
relationships and access equip- 
ment that is unique to their host 
institutions. 

Rakheja said the JNIOSH lab is 
perhaps the best-equipped labo- 
ratory in the world for studying 
the impact that vehicle vibra- 
tions have on operators’ bodies. 


Whereas most testing equip- 
ment (chairs that mimic the 
vibration of the vehicle under 
study) allows researchers to look 
at one axis of motion (usually up- 
down or side-to-side), the JNIOSH 
equipment “comprises a unique 
six-axis vibration simulator. 

“This was very beneficial to Mr. 
Mandapuram, who undertook all 
of the experiments for his PhD 
dissertation work at JNIOSH dur- 
ing our stay; said Rakheja. “The 
experiments represent the very 
first study documenting the bio- 
dynamic forces and upper body 
motions under combinations of 
vertical, fore-aft and side-to-side 
vibratory motions. In other 
words, it looked at what forces 
really impact a body when it is 
sitting in a vehicle. 

While the trip was productive, 
it wasn’t without its challenges. 
Rakheja admitted that “it was 
quite difficult to run the labora- 
tory equipment with operations 
manuals that were only available 
in Japanese’ 

They did complete the study of 
whole-body vibration, but had to 
postpone work on hand-arm 
responses to multi-axes vibra- 
tion, although Rakheja hopes to 
find some time to return in the 
near future to focus on that work. 

Su’s trip will extend a collabo- 
rative relationship with Akira 
Inoue (Okayama _ University) 
which began several years ago. 

“We first met at a Society of 
Instrument and Control Engin- 
eers (SICE) conference at which 
he was the General Chair’ 


Inoue was intrigued by Su's 
theoretical work on control tech- 
niques for robotic systems which 
have to function under dynamic 
conditions. He first invited Su to 
his labs in Japan to give a lecture. 
Since that time there has been a 
relatively steady exchange 
between the two institutions that 
will culminate next year with Su's 
fellowship. 

Beginning in February, he will 
be in Japan using equipment in 
Inoue’ lab to verify his theoreti- 
cal results. The work is key to Su’s 
research on behalf of the 
Canadian Space Agency. 

As he explained, — the 
Canadarm on the shuttle and its 
updated cousin on_ the 
International Space Station func- 
tion in gravity-free environments. 
Astronauts train for missions 
with replicas that are subject to 
gravity. He has been tasked with 
developing a means that will 
compensate for the Earth's gravi- 
ty on the training apparatus. 

While in Japan, he will also act 
as the Program’ co-Chair to 
Inoue’s General Chair at the IEEE 


International Conference on 
Networking, Sensing and 
Controls. 

“Such collaborations are 


extremely essential in areas that 
involve interdisciplinary chal- 
lenges,’ said Rakheja. “They lead 
to promising research directions 
for both researchers and _ stu- 
dents and give us a very special 
opportunity to demonstrate and 
promote the quality research we 
do at Concordia’ 
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ACCOLADES 


Two Concordia faculty members have been elected Fellows of the 
Royal Society of Canada. Both Sherry Simon (Département d’E- 
tudes francaises) and Shimon Amir, of the Psychology department 
will be among the 74 new fellows inducted at a special ceremony in 
Ottawa on Nov. 14. Amir will be inducted into the Academy of 
Sciences in recognition of his research exploring the relationship 
between emotional states and circadian rhythms. Simon joins the 
Academy of Humanities for her reflection on the cultural identity of 
Quebec. Founded in 1882, the Royal Society of Canada is the coun- 
try's most prestigious scholarly society. 


AQ 


Vice President, External Relations and Secretary-General Bram 
Freedman was the host for the 30th annual conference of the 
Canadian Association of University Solicitors held recently in 
Quebec City. Over 60 university lawyers participated in the two-day 
conference that was made possible through the efforts of Nathalie 
Larose and the team at the Office of the General Counsel. 


“oo 


Muthukumaran Packirisamy of Mechanical and Industrial 
Engineering was awarded a $40 000 grant from the Canadian 
Institute for Photonic Innovations. This network brings together the 
talents of Canadian researchers from the public and private sectors 
to strengthen Canadas position at the forefront of photonics 
research and innovation. The funds were awarded through the insti- 
tute’s Technology Exploitation and Networking Program. 
Packirisamy will work with researchers from Valeo and the Alberta- 
based SciMed Technologies Inc. This is the first collaboration 
between Packirisamy and SciMed Technologies. 


NoQo 


Cinema grad Benoit Pilon’s film Ce quil faut pour vivre (The Neces- 
sities of Life) has been chosen as Canada’s entry in the Best Foreign 
Film category in the upcoming Academy Awards. The Oscar short 
list will be announced on Jan. 22. Pilon (BFA 87) also won three 
awards at the recent Montreal World Film Festival, including the 
second prize of the festival and both awards based on audience 
votes — more than any other film. 


NQo 


Michel Magnan co-wrote "The Valuation of Canadian Income 
Trusts: Do Investors See Through Distributable Cash 
Management?’: one of the papers sharing the top research paper 
prize awarded by the Canadian Institute of Chartered Business 
Valuators. The award was given at a reception on Sept. 3 at the 
Quebec Hilton. The paper was co-written by Denis Cormier of 
UQAM and Pascale Lapointe-Antunes of Brock University. 


“oo 


Chris Salter of the Department of Design and Computation Arts is 
one of only two Canadian architects and designers invited to partic- 
ipate in the Venice Biennale. Salter has been asked to create a site- 
specific, interactive multimedia installation with Erik Adigard for 
the main hall of the Biennale’s 11th Annual Architecture Exhibition. 
The Venice Biennale is recognized as one of the most prestigious 
exhibitions in the world. This year's event runs until Nov. 23. 
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- Salvatore Randaccio 
scholarship and laboratory 


Benefactor Letizia Randaccio, 
daughter of Salvatore Randaccio, 
announced a scholarship endow- 
ment to the Faculty’ of 
Engineering and Computer 
Science in honour of her father's 
legacy as a civil and building engi- 
neer. 

Salvatore Randaccio, an engi- 
neer who immigrated to Canada 
in 1950, was involved in the 
design and construction of major 
infrastructure projects — that 
include the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
Manic 5 dam in northern Quebec, 
Arrow Lake dam in B.C. and foun- 
dations for the World Trade 
Center Towers in New York City. 
He was also a member of the 
Board of Governors of Loyola 
College from 1964 until his death 
in 1968. 

The Salvatore Randaccio 
Scholarship — worth $2,500 and 
renewable for three years — is 
awarded to a full-time student in 
the Department of Building or 
Civil Engineering who has 
demonstrated academic excel- 
lence. 

Alex Szemenyei, a first-year stu- 
dent enrolled in the Civil 
Engineering/Coop program for 
the 2008-09 academic year, is the 
first scholarship recipient. 

In recognition of Randaccios 
generosity, Concordia has 
renamed room 11.105 in the 
Engineering, Computer Science 
and Visual Arts Integrated 





Kathy Assayag, VP, Advancement and Alumni Relations; Letizia 
Randaccio, benefactor and daughter of Salvatore Randaccio; Judith 
Woodsworth, President and Vice-Chancellor; and Robin Drew, Dean 
of the Faculty of Engineering and Computer Science. 


Complex — where the naming 
ceremony took place — as the 
Salvatore Randaccio Laboratory. 

Among the Sept. 12 ceremony’s 
speakers were Kathy Assayag, VP 
Advancement and = Alumni 
Relations, who lauded 


Randaccios string of accomplish- 
ments and said that his daugh- 


- ter's gift was a fitting tribute to 


her father's legacy. 

Judith Woodsworth, Concordia 
President and Vice-Chancellor, 
thanked Randaccio for her 


CLASSACTION 
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IN MEMORIAM 
Richard Monette 1944-2008 


It is with great sadness that the 
Concordia community learned 
of the passing of distinguished 
thespian Richard Monette (L BA 
67) earlier this month. 

Monette held the position of 
artistic director of the Stratford 
Festival in Canada from 1994 to 
his retirement. last year. His 
career earned kudos from his 
contemporaries and he was 
granted an Honorary Doctorate 
from Concordia in 2003, the 
Queen's Golden Jubilee medal in 
2002 and the Order of Canada in 
1998. 

Monette grew up in Montreal 
and took his first role at the age 
of 15. As a sophomore at Loyola 
College, he earned the Best 
Actor in the Inter-University 
Drama League Festival in 
Toronto in 1962. 

By the time he graduated from 
Loyola, he had already acted in 
the Stratford Festival, and had a 
regular role in a handful of tele- 
vised CBC drama. 

Monette spent 1969-1974 in 
London, England. During that 
time, he appeared in the original 


tremendous generosity and 
pointed out that donations like 
these motivate the Faculty’s 4 000 
undergraduate and 2 600 gradu- 
ate students to enhance the aca- 
demic quality of programs in 
Engineering and Computer 





Centre for Continuing Education’s new certificate & diploma programs 


_JANe SHULMAN 


Concordia’s Centre for Contin- 
uing Education is offering -stu- 
dents a new way to hone their 
skills this fall with flexible certifi- 
cate and diploma programs for 
people with a variety of interests. 
Students can now combine class- 
es into 80-hour modules to earn 
specialized certificates. They 
may also build diplomas from 
related certificates, representing 
240 course hours in a field. 

“Our students want to learn it 
now and use it tomorrow,’ said 
Murray Sang, Director of the 
centre that is part of the School 
of Extended Learning, “They are 
looking for condensed, practical, 
hands-on training” 

More than 20 new certificate 
and diploma programs have 


been introduced. Options 
include Financial Management, 
Computer Aided Design, and 
Tourism. Certificates range from 
Visual Studio .Net Development 
to Legal Practices in Business. 
Sang explained that the centre 
has expanded the scope of the 
specialized training that has set 
it apart since it began offering 
non-credit courses in 1974. 
Students may choose from day- 
time, evening and online courses 
taught by industry professionals. 
With the new structure, a stu- 
dent taking four human 
resources courses, for example, 
can earn a certificate in Human 
Resources Management. Should 
they decide to take additional 
courses in related clusters, such 
as labour relations or change and 
leadership, they may roll their 


course hours into a Human 
Resources Diploma. 

“We are a market-driven unit? 
said Sang. “Students tell us what 
they want. They know why they 
are here and they have specific 
goals.” The focus on certificates 
and diplomas helps with reten- 
tion, because it creates a “portal 
of accessibility, and gives stu- 
dents more bang for their buck. 

“People find that 20 hours per 
course over a 10-week term is a 
‘manageable chunk of time. The 
fact that we run all four seasons 
means students can have a diplo- 
ma in a year depending on their 
ambition, he added. At least 70 
per cent of students complete a 
certificate or diploma program 
in an average of 13 to 16 months. 

The centre puts into practice 
the university's philosophy of 


accessible education. The 
department prides itself on 
working with the challenges that 
adult learners may face if they 
have been out of school for a long 
time. 

Of the 6 500 students enrolled 
in courses with the Centre for 
Continuing Education, 
notes that many already have a 
Bachelor's degree. Some are 
working in their field of choice 
and want to add to their skills, 
while others looking to change 
careers. There are also a number 
of international students aiming 
to improve their language skills. 

Registration for the centre's 
winter semester begins in 
November. Course calendars are 
available online at www.concor- 
dia.ca/conted, or call 514-848- 
3600 for more information. 


Sang - 


production of Oh! Calcutta! 
When he returned to Montreal, 
it was to appear in the title role 
of Michel Tremblay’s Hosanna in 
its premiere English production. 
Monette wrote in his autobiog- 
raphy that it was “a great role. 
Perhaps the best I have ever 
played outside of Shakespeare.” 

Monette played more than 40 
roles at Stratford, before his first 
opportunity to direct in 1988. In 
addition to staging plays while 
at the Stratford, he also estab- 
lished a fourth venue during his 
tenure, and opened the 
Birmingham Conservatory act- 
ing school. 

Our deepest condolences to 
family, friends and colleagues. 





Science and the overall learning 
experience. Randaccio said she 
was touched by Concordia’s 
recognition of her father and gift 
and said that had he lived, he 
would have been proud to be part 
of the ceremony in his honour. 
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yber crime fighters 





Mourad Debbabi is Vice-President of th enew Canadian National Cyber Forensics Training Alliance. 


DAWN WISEMAN 


In the spring of 2007, the government of Estonia, a 
small independent Baltic state and former Soviet 
republic, made the decision to remove a Soviet war 
memorial from the city of Tallinn. The Russian 
government expressed its disapproval of the 
action. 

Shortly thereafter, Estonia's national IT network 
was subject to a cyber attack so intense and pro- 
longed that it impacted the government's ability to 
function. Web sites and servers of banks, broad- 
casters, newspapers and telecoms were also 
assaulted. The situation was so dire, that — after 
three weeks — NATO experts were called in to help. 

While this type of cyber warfare is the extreme 


of cyber crime, there is no doubt that as people, 
business and the public sector have increased 
their online presence, so have criminals. 

Over a year ago, Mourad Debbabi (Concordia 
Institute for Information Systems Engineering 
and Concordia University Research Chair Tier I 
in Information Systems Security) was invited to a 
meeting that included Canadian law enforce- 
ment officials, as well representatives of the 
banking, telecommunications, financial and 
public sectors. 

“I was the only academic present; he said. 

The purpose of the meeting was to develop a 
national organisation to fight cyber crime. One of the 
speakers, an agent from the FBI, described a relative- 
ly new organization in the US called the National 


faysTOMOaOd Ma¥ONY 


Cyber Forensics Training Alliance (NCFTA). 

The NCFTA is neutral collaborative venue where 
critical confidential information about cyber inci- 
dents can be shared discreetly among industry, 
academia and law enforcement. The Alliance facil- 
itates advanced training, promotes security 
awareness to reduce cyber-vulnerability, and con- 
ducts research in cyber forensics. 

At the end of the meeting, participants asked 
themselves if such an organization was required in 
Canada. 

“The answer was a resounding, unanimous yes,’ 
said Debbabi. 

NCFTA Canada was formally launched in July 
2008 with Concordia as its primary host. While the 
legalities of the collaborative effort are still in 
negotiation among the partners - which include 
Bell Canada, the Competition Bureau of Canada, 
Rogers Communications, and Microsoft Canada - 
technical operations are starting this fall. 

Debbabi, whose research focuses on cyber 
forensics, explained that the mandate of the 
organization is quite broad. 

“Cyber crime includes any criminal activity 
where computers or computer systems are either 
the tool or the target - child porn and exploitation, 
identity theft, hacking, fraud, and any kind illegal 
digital transaction” 

Partners will target reductions in and improved 
defense against activities such as SPAMming, 
phishing and denial of service attacks like those 
launched against organizations such as the 
Church of Scientology earlier this year. 

Debbabi underlined that these types of attacks 
account for billions of lost dollars and uncount- 
able hours of lost productivity each year. 

He is currently serving as NCFTA Canada’s Vice- 
President and a member of the Board of Directors, 
where his role is to, “ oversee establishment of the 
organization, its operation and management, and 
student and research project supervision.” 

He is pleased Concordia was chosen as the host 
institution because, “we have the largest concen- 
tration of researchers focused on IT Security and 
cyber forensics in Canada’ 

CIISE offers a master’s degree in the area, which 
currently has more than 150 students. 

Debbabi believes the partnership created 
through NCTFA will expand students’ access to 
real world training opportunities and industry’s 
access to emerging means of dealing with threats. 

“As a researcher, I know when I give a forensic 
toolkit to cyber investigators for testing and eval- 
uation, I will receive significant feedback which 
will help in the development of better tools. 
NCFTA Canada is really all about increasing our 
efficiency at fighting cyber crime. Alone, none of 
us can achieve much, together we are very much 
better” 
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Copyfight down for the count 


living online 


KAREN HERLAND 





Young women are far more concerned about 
being targeted by marketing campaigns than 


about strangers learning about their activities, | 


according to research designed by Leslie Regan 
Shade. 

Shade, who joined the Communication 
Studies Department five years ago was one of 
the hosts of Michael Geist’s lecture. She is also 
aboard member of Media Action, who organ- 
ized the study with the participation of Ekos 
Research Associates. 

Ekos conducted focus groups across the 
country to get the opinions of 64 women 
between the ages of 14-24. The report revealed 
"there is a generational difference about how 
we conceive of privacy. In many instances, 
young women don't avail themselves of privacy 
tools." They also trust very basic settings to 
keep unwanted attention at bay. 

A recent Globe and Mail article had a journal- 
ist confront a 17-year-old with information he 
collected through Google and her Facebook 
profile. He was able to find her address, phone 
numbers, employer and photos using fairly 
unsophisticated tools. 

The women interviewed for Media Action 
were more concerned about how potential 
employers, parents or other authority figures 
might perceive them. They were careful to edit 
photos that made them look like out-of-control 
party animals, while still ensuring that they 
appeared popular and plugged in. Avoiding the 
site altogether was not an option. "If you're not 
on Facebook, you don't exist,” according to one 
research subject. 

The young women were concerned about 
surveillance-based marketing, which might 
target advertising to people who listed certain 
hobbies on their pages. Facebook acknowl- 
edges that information on a page may be used 
and shared without consent. "They are very 
aware of being targeted as a consumer popula- 
tion.” 

Shade, who teaches an undergraduate 
course on youth and media, wants to be able to 
discuss "the blurring of public and private” on 
social networking sites. She hoped to show stu- 
dents the privacy setting for classroom discus- 
sion but the current campus limitations on 
Facebook makes that difficult. The university 
has expressed concerns about online security 
problems related to Facebook use, although it 
is still available on campus through wireless 
networks. 

"We need to use these tools because we talk 
and teach about these things.” Shade would have 
liked faculty consultation on the issue before the 
the decision was made. She also thinks Facebook 


has potential as an organizing tool. 


Have something to say about 
something you have read? 


Send letters to the editor to 
cjournal@concordia.ca 





As debate heats up around who owns ideas and who should access them, creative tools, like this comic book, have 


been developed to address what is at stake. 


KAREN HERLAND 


Canadians have become embroiled in a copyfight 
that concerns consumers, artists and the enter- 
tainment industry. In the digital age, the stakes are 
high. 

When Michael Geist first heard rumours about 
new copyright legislation, he decided to start Fair 
Copyright for Canada as a Facebook group. "It was 
the most natural place to start the discussion’. 

Within a day he had 1 000 people signed on, and- 
nine months later, membership is hovering around 
90 000. The SRO crowd at his lecture in the EV 
Building on Sept. 15 suggests that the subject is of 
interest on campus, even though the election call 
effectively scuttles Bill C-61. 

‘Geist, who holds the Canada Research Chair in 
Internet and E-Commerce Law at the University of 
Ottawa, is considered one of the country's experts 
on copyright. "Copyright is a stand-in for a whole 
series of things people are thinking about the inter- 
net,” Geist said about why this issue has proven so 
galvanizing. 

Geist is concerned that Bill C-61 leans too heavi- 
ly toward preserving commercial rights for the 
entertainment industry, at the cost of consumer 
rights, to use material they purchase as they 
choose. He joked that the bill so faithfully reflects 
the wording of the equivalent U.S. legislation that 
"the U.S. could probably get us for copyright 
infringement " 

The internet provides opportunities for organiz- 
ing as well. Geist singled’ out Fair Copyright 
Montreal as a particularly effective wiki that 
explores the proposed legislation. He has also set 
up the C-61 in 61 seconds video contest (the win- 
ners are on his web site) and other ways for people 
to communicate their frustration. Citing polls held 
over the summer he reported that "most people 
were strongly against the bill in almost every demo- 
graphic in almost every region across the country.” 

The initial proposal for Bill C-61 garnered about 
20 000 physical letters from people who heard 
about the proposed legislation. Compare that to 


It's 
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in 

the battle for 
Canadian 
Sovereignty 





the 700 or so briefs a parliamentary committee on 
the subject received in 2004. "Now you can get that 
kind of response within 24 hours.” He discussed 
numerous ways that government can use internet 
tools to consult their constituencies. 

Copyright was initially developed as an incen- 
tive to produce and share creative work. It has 
increasingly become a limit on how material can 
be used. For many artists, including The 
Barenaked Ladies, Avril Lavigne and Sarah 
McLachlan, those controls are not always in their 
own interests. They, as well as numerous other 
writers and cultural producers, argue that making 
material more available digitally allows them to 
reach a wider audience who will then spend 
money on their shows or other materials. 

Of particular concern are the anti-circumvention 
limitations placed on picking digital locks. Geist 
suggests that consumers should be able to adapt 
their purchases to whatever context is most con- 
venient for them. This might include creating DVD 
backups or converting material for use on their 
iPods. Current restrictions also hinder more cre- 
ative uses like appropriation art, music sampling or 
even juxtaposing a song with news footage for dis- 
play on a blog. Geist is concerned about a variety of 
fair dealing non-commercial possibilities that call 
for more flexibility. 

For the first time, art is being outlawed "not for 
the substance, but for the way it was made." Geist 
said that these new possibilities are not properly 
addressed in the proposed legislation "This sort of 
policy can move us forward, but instead it's based 
on policy from 10 years ago.” 

Geist was invited here by the Canadian Journal of 
Communication (which has a podcast of his talk 
available at www.cjc.-online.ca along with a great 
set of links) Communication Studies Department, 
Mobile Media Lab, CINERG (Concordia Interactive 
Narrative Experimentation and Research Group) 
and Hexagram to lecture on the bill. He urged his 
audience to make copyright an election issue by 
asking candidates where they stand. 
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Reading faces; reading minds 


DAWN WISEMAN 


Who knows what evil lurks in the hearts of men? 
Prabir Bhattacharya, Canada Research Chair in 
Information Systems, or at least his computer, might. 

For the last three years, Bhattacharya (Concordia 
Institute for Information Systems Engineering) and 
graduate student, Abu Sayeed Sohail, have been work- 
ing to develop a computer vision system that detects 
and classifies human facial expressions. 

The results of their research to date were recently 
published by Verlag Dr. Miiller in Classification of 
Human Facial Expression: A Prospective Application of 
Image Processing and Machine Learning (2008). 

Why would you want to teach a machine to know if 
someone were happy or sad? 

As Bhattacharya explained, Japanese banks have 
been using computers to judge customer mood for 
quite some time. 

Small digital cameras snap photos of each face 
entering the bank, sending them through an inter- 
nal network to a computer where they are compared 
with a database of known facial expressions. By 
examining details like the lift of the lips and the 
position of the eyebrows, the computer can make a 
pretty good guess about whether the customer is 
happy, tired, angry or sad. 

“Tellers are then alerted to customers’ moods and 
can serve the client accordingly; explained 
Bhattacharya. 

While understanding a client's state of mind is good 
for business, most people who work with the public 
could likely match a facial expression to a mood in a 
very short time. In fact, Bhattacharya pointed out that 
humans are very good at reading expressions. 

“This type of application has great potential in high 
traffic areas where security is a primary concern’ 
Here computers have an advantage over humans sole- 
ly because of their capacity to process large quantities 
of information quickly. 





Lyne Denis brings her expertise to the security 
team. 


KAREN HERLAND 





Since 2001, the university Security Department has 
managed to reduce the number of incidents reported 
to them by 65 per cent. 

And they are not done yet. 

They have recently hired security Investigator - 
Preventionist Lyne Denis who comes with an exten- 
sive background in nonviolent crisis intervention 
training. She'll be offering that program over the 
course of the year to staff. , 

“We're especially concerned about front line staff 


JO1SSNI NOH 


“Imagine an airport; Bhattacharya said. Each day 
thousands and thousands of people proceed through 
airports on their way to or from somewhere else. As 
we know all too well, not all of them are traveling for 
business or pleasure. 

“If we could take random photos of the crowd and 
process them fast enough, there is the potential to 
identify those people who might be problematic 
before they become so; he explained. One computer 
could literally do the work of hundreds of security 
agents. 

Facial expressions do not actually involve the entire 
face, but rather specific sets of muscles under the face 
near the eyes, nose and mouth. Bhattacharya and 
Sohail’s system measures 15 key points on the face 
and then compares these measures against images of 


identifiable facial expressions. 

Although there is great variety in expression 
across both individuals and cultures, they have iden- 
tified seven basic expressions that seem to be rela- 
tively universal. And for which their system is fairly 
accurate. 

“We tested using query images against stock data- 
bases and the system did quite well, even against the 
Japanese Female Facial Expression Database (JaFFE)? 

According to Bhattacharya, Japanese women are 
the litmus test for all facial expression recogni- 
tion“ They, and actually Chinese women, generally 
have less variation in their expressions than most 
other people on the planet, including Japanese 
men. If you do well against JaFFE, the program can 
be applied with good result just about anywhere” 





This detail is from the cover of a new book presenting Concordia researchers’ digital reading of facial expres- 
sions designed to improve security in high traffic areas. 


Keeping the campus safe 


such as administrative and support staff who are most 
exposed, like those working in the Registrar's Office, Le 
Gym and theilnfo desk” said Denis. All of those areas 
are easily accessible from the street or the metro, and 
many are staffed during off hours, when there is less 
foot traffic on campus, leaving staff vulnerable. 

The full day intensive sessions feature role-plays and 
other personal safety techniques. Denis, who held a 
similar role at McGill for several years, likes to mix 
groups up so that people who work in different situa- 
tions can learn from each other. 

Of course, staff and faculty members can apply to 
participate in the sessions, which will start in 
November. If you wish to register, you can do so by 
sending your coordinates to lynedeni@alcor.concor- 
dia.ca. These new workshops are only one feature of a 
full-scale plan that builds on efforts begun in 2002, 
when Vice-President Services Michael Di Grappa 
green-lighted a five-year program to increase campus 
safety. In that time, according to Director of Security 
Jean Brisebois, the problem areas were analyzed, and 
then targeted with better collaboration and improved 
equipment (like increased security cameras). 

“We work more closely with the police” said 
Brisebois. Adding that two years ago, when bicycle 
theft was identified as a major problem, they started 
inviting Tandem Montreal on to campus to raise 


awareness on safety measures to deter bicycle thieves. 

Brisebois has also begun exchanging information 
with security teams at other downtown institutions. 
Together, they have identified patterns of groups of 
thieves who will hit either a university or hotel, steal 
personal items and then head to another institution 
for another theft. 

“When you see five people enter the library on the 
security monitor, and fan out, and then you get five 
reports of stolen laptops, it’s easy to see what's hap- 
pened,’ said Brisebois. 

He pointed out that security incidents follow pat- 
terns over the academic year. As an example, during 
exam periods, thefts go up because students tend to 
less careful about their possessions leaving their 
belongings unattended, creating the ideal conditions 
for thieves. Students also eat less regularly and go long 
periods with inadequate sleep. It is more common for 
security agents to be called to emergency medical sit- 
uations as a result. 

Denis will be establishing various prevention cam- 
paigns over the academic year providing tips and 
information on security and how not to become the 
next victim. Brisebois is also counting on a survey on 
security issues to help identify perceived gaps and 
problems with campus safety to better target future 
campaigns. : 
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Improving transaction safety 


KAREN HERLAND 


In most bank transactions, people are forced to bal- 
ance the amount of privacy they have against the 
amount of security. 

Cold hard cash has the highest “anonymity pre- 
mium” according to economics professor Dan 
Otchere. He added that any other financial 
exchange, transfer, deposit or transaction leaves 
some sort of paper or electronic trail. You can ver- 
ify it, but hackers might use it as well. 

Otchere has been teaching for 36 years and he 
wrote his first paper on credit cards and how their 
use affects the stability of lending 27 years ago. 
Banking privacy and security have been preoccu- 
pations ever since and he has seen credit cards, 
debit cards, online banking and eCommerce 
develop exponentially since then. 

He is also aware that identity theft, counterfeit- 
ing, and bank fraud are currently growing at a rate 
of about 30 % a year, . 

A new type of banking technology replaces the 
familiar magnetic stripe on credit and debit cards 
with a chip that includes information about its 
holder. The chip will operate as a computer 
processor, with memory, and allow the leap from 
the identification based security of PINs to the 
authentication potential of biometric technology. 

"The chip cards attempt to copy the anonymity 
premium through authentication.” 

This additional level of security has already been 
adapted in different forms in Germany, Finland, 
the UK, Hong Kong and Japan. 

Much of the western adoption is being driven 
by EMV, a consortium of Europay, Mastercard 
and Visa. They developed the chip technology 
(also called the smart card) and are responsible 





Dan Otchere has been studying the delicate balance between privacy and security in financial transactions. 


for ensuring global acceptance as a payment 
instrument. 

A trial is now being conducted in Kitchener, 
Ont. Otchere said that under the current 
timetable, banks will introduce the technology 
here by 2010. After 2015, magnetic strip technolo- 
gy will no longer be accepted in the country. 

With fraud costing banks millions annually, this 
transition stands to be very attractive. In addition, 
since financial institutions have created the tech- 


Do you feel safe when you 





Raul Valverde on eCommerce safety. 


DAWN WiseMAN 


The U.S. Census Bureau reports that U.S. retail 
eCommerce sales for the second quarter of 2008 
totaled $34.6 billion (U.S.), an increase of more 
than 9% over the same period in 2007, while total 
retail sales increased by only 2.5%. 

At home, Statistics Canada reports that, 
“Online sales increased at a double-digit pace for 
the sixth consecutive year in 2007. Total private 
and public sector Internet sales hit an estimated 
$62.7 billion, up 26% from 2006” 

While these figures still represent a relatively 
small percentage of the retail market, the num- 
bers are staggering. eCommerce is big business. 

But, as Raul Valverde (Decision Sciences/ 
Management Information Systems) explained, 
eCommerce represents some serious security con- 
cerns for both the customer and the merchant. 

It all boils down to questions of knowing who 
youre actually dealing with. 

“Credit cards, the primary payment system for 
online transactions, are really designed to be 
used face-to-face.’ he said. In electronic purchas- 
ing there are very few ways for the merchant to 


nology, they also will gain financially from its 
adoption since they will be providing the technol- 
ogy to produce, read and monitor transactions. 

It is not clear what types of biometric markers 
will be used though iris and voice recognition are 
both possibilities. Whatever is used, will have to 
be adaptable to eCommerce networks. As with 
most banking innovations, its adoption will be 
easier if it is considered safe and convenient by 
consumers, according to Otchere. 


shop online? 


be certain the credit card is being used by its 
owner, and no way for the purchaser to be sure 
their private information will not be disclosed by 
the merchant to a third party. 

“Most eCommerce sites have stated privacy 
policies that explain how your personal informa- 
tion is securely held’ he said, adding that “the 
reality is that spam is increasing and is probably 
related to the sale of email addresses.” 

While some measures like PayPal and Verified 
by Visa are gaining credibility, Valverde believes 
the future lies in current research linking credit 
and debit cards to biometric measures (such as 
iris scans or fingerprints), or personal devices. 

“There is some talk of using cell phones as a 
payment system, he said. And this could poten- 
tially provide everyone with an added sense of 
security. 

“Customers would swipe a card in. their phone 
and verify with a PIN, providing double authenti- 
cation to the merchant,’ explained Valverde, “At 
the same time, because they are inserting infor- 
mation into a personal device — instead of a com- 
puter or merchant key pad — the vendor would 
never have access to the customer's PIN” 
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Communicating Griffintown’s | 
history with stage, screen and sound 
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The former gasworks in Griffintown was converted into an art gallery during the Remember Griffintown weekend staged by Concordians to present the community’s cul- 


ture to the city. 


KAREN HERLAND 


When Paul Aflalo suggested 
staging a video in Griffintown as 
part of CUTV’s makealotta- 
movies, he had no idea hed be 
recruiting volunteers and call- 


ing in favours to co-host a three- 


day, multi-media community 
celebration of the neighbour- 
hood. 

He worked with a team of five 
other students to produce Con- 
demned, ostensibly the story of a 
janitor who returns to his 
beloved workplace when he 
learns it’s slated for demolition. 
Aflalo has a 15-year connection 
to the community where his 
close friend grew up. 

When Griffintown began 
making headlines because of the 
Devimco development project 
slated for the area, Aflalo 
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The logo for Montreal’s Light, Heat and Power Company figured in Dominic Roussel’s 


scavenger hunt. 


became frustrated by what he 
perceived as a lack of under- 
standing about the community. 

“I started asking people I 
knew where it was. Ninety per 
cent had no clue, they thought it 
was a suburb, or in the US. It’s 
smack downtown.” 

Aflalo decided to organize an 
event “to let people learn, and 
really understand the communi- 
ty's roots, function and history’ 
Since graduating last spring, he 
is now a school teacher. “This is 
really a history class, but I didn't 
tell my students that” 

So, he and Liz Bono, another 
of the students who worked on 
Condemned brainstormed how 
to attract people to the commu- 
nity. The result was Remember 
Griffintown a three-day mash-up 
of the traditional and the sub- 
lime. Despite the threat of rain, 


the weather held out, though it 
would seem those in attendance 
were committed to being there, 
rain or shine. “There were nine 
people waiting for me at 9 a.m. 
on Saturday morning. They said 
they didn’t want to miss any- 
thing.” He estimates that 
between 5-600 people attended 
at least part of the event. 

From Sept. 12 to 14, anyone 
could drop by the site of the for- 
mer gasworks of the Montreal 
Light, Heat and Power Company, 
just below the train tracks, and 
take in bands like The Franco 
Proietti Morph-tet and 
Kalmunity Vibe Collective or 
wander through the neighbour- 
hood with a guided walking tour 
or a free-form scavenger hunt. 
The gasworks itself, which was 
the set for Condemned, became a 
temporary art gallery. 
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From traditional singers and 
story-tellers to face-painters, the 
event was all about community. 
“All of the artists did it for free” 
Aflalo added that the entire 
event was not a money-maker. 
Visitors could buy food and beer 
on site, or bring their own. 

Griffintown has a colorful and 
complicated past. Primarily 
known as the heart of Irish 
Montreal, the industrial commu- 
nity was settled by dock workers 
and immigrants. History lecturer 
Matthew Barlow projected some 
of the images he uncovered for 
his research on the area onto 
buildings in night-time tours 
over the weekend. 

That same history was cap- 
tured by former master's student 
Lisa Gasior who earned a Sony 
Graduate Fellowship in Com- 
munication Studies, as well as 
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A portion of the slogan “make no small plans” part of German art team Stephan 
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funding from the Centre for 
Canadian Irish Studies, for her 
research. She produced an aural 
history of the area that was avail- 
ableover the weekend. 

The neighbourhood was also 
important to the city’s Black 
Community. Rockhead’s 
Paradise was a nearby nightspot 
that featured local jazz greats. 
Local groups like the Tyndale St- 
Georges Communty Centre also 
pitched in for the weekend, and 
food was prepared by Afrobyte. 

The event was subsidized by 
CUTV, which furnished volun- 
teers, equipment, time and sup- 
port. Indyish.com and McAuslan 
Breweries also pitched in. 

The event was intended as a 
celebration, not a protest. Aflalo 
wanted people to learn now, so 
they could ask the right ques- 
tions later. 
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Koeperl and Sylvia Winkler’s intervention. They also performed during the event. 
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Sports Hall of Fame gains inductees 





The Loyola Tommies - Women's Hockey Team, 1973-74, winners of the Quebec University Athletic Association Champioinship. From left to 
right: Equipment Manager Bill Baker, Joanne Reid, Evangeline Caldwell, Diane Quart, Jean Baylis, Patricia (Paddy) Chiara, Marjorie Ross, 
Carol Anderson, sister of deceased member (goalie) Janet Norman, Robert ("Bob") Brodrick, father of deceased member Laurie Brodrick. 


ALYCE PUMPHREY 


"Go Stingers go” may still be joy- 
ously echoing in the John Molson 
reception room of Molson 
Breweries in Old Montreal. On 
Sept. 19, approximately 100 
delighted guests gathered there 
for the Concordia Sports Hall of 
Fame Induction Ceremony and 
Banquet. 

Bob McDevitt, former CBC 
sportscaster and Concordia 
Journalism lecturer, served as 
Master of Ceremonies for this 
three-hour gala. Since 1995, 
Concordia has annually honored 
outstanding athletes and 
builders of its athletics program. 

This year’s inductees are the 


1973-1974 SGW Georgians Men's 
Basketball Team, the 1973-1974 
Loyola Tommies Women's 
Hockey Team, athletes Frances 
Williams, S BSc 56, and David 
Dies, S BSc 64, S BA 67, and 
builders Thomas Lane, L 
BComm 58, and Carl Ohlson, L 
BSc 59. 

The 1973-1974 Georgians 
Basketball Team was the first Sir 
George team to win the Quebec 
conference in over 10 years and 
only the second team to do it in 
the school’s history. Mike Hickey, 
Head Coach of that team, said, 
“This is by far the best team that 
Sir George ever had’ 

Charlie Chambers said he 
shared a lot of laughs as a mem- 


The Underwear Affair: Although we are more able to discuss illness than the days 


“on , 


when cancer was ‘the 


c” word’, "below the belt" cancers are still considered embarass- 


ing for some. On Sept. 20, Tyrone Smith (right) led Kim Archer (left) and Andrea Spingle 
(centre) in a Concordia effort to raise money for research and awareness at the 
Underwear Affair. Runners ran in their skivvies to attract attention to the issue. jill Smith 
also contributed to the team's $1 300 in pledges, though a knee injury sidetracked her 
from the l0km run. Smith said the team beat their $1 000 goal. The team’s t-shirts 
were provided by Recreation and Athletics. For more about the event, and to learn more 
about the cause mo08.uncoverthecure.org/site/PageServer/pagename=mo_cause 
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ber of the 1973-1974 Georgians 
(which included Patrick Hickey 
and Randy Phillips—who both 
are now professional sportswrit- 
ers). Chambers explained, “It was 
a team of character and charac- 
ters.’ Hickey appreciates how the 
Hall of Fame continues to honor 
athletes from both schools 
before they united. “It helps keep 
the tradition of those two very 
distinct and very fine institutions 
[Loyola College and Sir George 
Williams University] alive.” 

The 1973-74 Loyola Tommies 
Women's Hockey Team won the 
Quebec University Athletic 
Association's championship with 
a 4-1 victory over McGill. Loyola 
registered a perfect 6-0 win-loss 
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record in the conference— 
outscoring their opponents 66-0. 
Marjorie Ross was the league's 
highest scorer with 9 goals and 
11 assists in 6 games. The 
Tommies won the 11th annual 
Loyola invitational women's 
hockey tournament with an 11-0 
victory over Brown University 
and an 8-point win over York. It 
was the first time Loyola won its 
own tournament. On March 11, 
1974, Sports Illustrated wrote 
about the impressive achieve- 
ments of the team and its goal- 
tender Janet Norman’s_ nine 
shutouts. 

Diane Quart shared her appre- 
ciation for the pioneering efforts 
of a fellow inductee—Frances 
Williams. “You were a builder. 
And thanks to people like you we 
were able to play women’s sports 
at Loyola and Concordia? 

As one of the first females at 
SGW University to dominate 
sports, Williams became the first 
woman to get awarded the Col. 
E. Gill Trophy, which is annually 
given to the top athlete at the 
university. Williams won intra- 
mural skiing and badminton sin- 
gles championships but was 
most recognized for her skill on 
the basketball court. 

Dies was inducted for his 


exceptional talents as a hockey 
player for SGW _ University. 
Playing center, he became the 
all-time leading goal scorer in 
Georgian history making 99 
career goals. The prolific scorer 
was named MVP of the hockey 
team in ‘63 and ‘64, He was hon- 
ored with the Col. E Gill Trophy 
in 64. He was a part of a lot of 
firsts in SGW history—he was on 
the first Sir George team that 
ever won a hockey champi- 
onship and on the first Sir 
George hockey team to ever par- 
ticipate in a national final. Dies 
added, “I believe I was the first 
Sir George person ever to com- 
pete as a player and coach on a 
national final in hockey: 

The final inductees— 
Lane and Ohlson, were honored 
because of the work they did in 
rebuilding the football program 
and the documentation they 
prepared to permanently bring 
back the program to Loyola 
College Athletics in 1958 after 
football took a hiatus in 1956 
due to what the school adminis- 
tration saw as a lack of funds 
and a lack of support from the 
student body. That same year, 
the Loyola Warriors went unde- 
feated and won the football con- 
ference championship. 
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Restorientation: Students were invited to participate in an art intervention on Sept. 20 as part of the FOFA gallery's back- 
to-school activities. , Restorientation 101 was a workshop organised by Natasha Reid, A PhD student in Art Education who worked 
at the gallery over the summer. The event began with an artist’s talk by Jane Tingley, whose work Plant (iPod) Project is current- 
ly on display at the gallery. Workshop participants were then invited to "Restore. Reorient. Restructure.” Reid and Tingley showed 
the work of artists like Laura St. Pierre, and then outlined a challenge incorporating similar themes. Eight first-year students then 
took the challenge to use furnished materials and “improve, alter or interact” with a part of the campus. The afternoon workshop 
finished with a collective display and critique of the works. Below is one of the interventions produced, photographed by Reid. 
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New Feminisms in Contemporary Art 


As part of Gender Alarm, an event series sponsored by QPIRG Concordia, a paneldiscussion 
will be held Fri., Sept. 26, in EV 1.605 at 6 p.m. The panel aims to explore some of the new and 
emerging tendencies within feminist theory and practice as they relate to contemporary art. 
The conference will be monitored by Art History professor Kristina Huneault. 


Book fairs abound 


The Antiquarian Book Fair is celebrating its 25th anniversary and will feature Roch Carrier, 
who will be signing his souvenir chapbooks on location. Held Sept. 27 and 28, the book fair 
promises a wide variety of books for any budget. General admission is $6, only $1 for 
Concordia students. 


The 12th annual Concordia Used Book Fair is from Oct. 6 and 7, from 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. This 
book fair helps fund the Student Emergency Food Fund and the Concordia Used Book Fair 
Scholarship. 


Both book fairs will be held in the LB-Atrium. 


Study in France 


UQAM is holding a Franco-Québécois Forum for Higher Education in order to educate stu- 
dents on exchange opportunities between Quebec and France on Sept. 26 and 27. All students 
are welcome. The Minister of Education will be in attendance. It will be held in the Coeur des 
CSciences, 175 President Kennedy Ave. For more, www.etudiezenfrance.ca 


Art Crawls 


Two art crawls will take place Sept. 27 from noon to 5 p.m. The Performing Arts Edition, held 
at Loyola, kicks off at the TJ Building, 7315 Terrebonne. Tour highlights include: Place des 
Arts, Studio 303, Geordie Productions, MAI Centre, Casa del Popolo, Mainline Theatre and 
Tangente. 


The Visual Arts Edition, held downtown, begins at the VAV Gallery, 1395 Rene Levesque W. 
Tour highlights include: Ellen Gallery, MMFA, MACM, Belgo Building, 460 Building and many 
galleries on the Plateau. For more information, contact Tricia Middleton, ext. 4701 or 
tricia@alcor.concordia.ca. 


OneTop competition 


Every year, OneTop holds a T-shirt design contest. This year's theme is Cultural Diversity 
in Everyday Life. The deadline to enter is Mon., Sept. 29 at 9 p.m. Download entry forms 
and get full details at hAttp://onetop.ca. See Concordia’s winners from last year: 
http://cjournal.concordia.ca/archives/200801 17/the_future_of_design_at_concordia.php 


Michael Snow gives talk 


Acclaimed Canadian artist Michael Snow will appear on Tues., Sept. 30 in the DeSéve Cinema 
to present three films: Wavelength, WVLNT and Sshtoorrty. Admission is free and everyone is 
welcome. The talk starts at 7 p.m. 


The Bookstore 
goes pink! 


C. % 
©ncordia Cate” 


In partnership with the Canadian 
Breast Cancer Foundation, 22 univer- 
sity and college bookstores across 
Canada are selling a ‘breast aware’ t- 
shirt beginning Oct. 1, which kicks off 
of Breast Cancer Awareness Month. 
All proceeds will go directly to the 
Canadian Breast Cancer Foundation. 
T-shirts will retail for $10 plus applica- 
ble taxes. To learn more about breast 
health and the Foundation, please 
visit www.cbef.org. For more informa- 
tion, please contact Lina Lipscombe 
at ext. 3616. 


Haiti after the Hurricanes 


Haiti Action Montreal, a working group of QPIRG Concordia, is holding a discussion on Haiti 
after the Hurricanes: The Politics of an Unnatural Disaster. Held in the SCPA building, 2149 
Mackay St., at 7 p.m. on Tues., Sept. 30, the discussion will ask whether ecological degrada- 
tion had a role in Haiti's beating by hurricanes Gustav, Hanna and Ike, and if NGOs have a role 
to play. For details: www.canadahaitiaction.ca 
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Videography for Oral Historians 


Tim Schwab, co-sponsored with CURA Life Stories Project, will present a workshop on 
videography for oral historians on Fri. Oct. 3 from 2 to 4 p.m in LB-1042. Sign up by sending 
an email to cohds@alcor.concordia.ca 


Bridging Work and Life 


The University of the Streets Café holds public conversations about a range of topics to 
inspire dialogue among differing perspectives. On Sat., Oct. 4 at Rad’a Yoga Studio, 840 Gilford 
St., the topic will be Work and Service: How do we bridge work and life? On Thurs., Oct. 9 at 
Sainte-Emilie Skillshare, 3942 Sainte-Emilie, the topic Faces of the City: Cities, a birthing 
ground for the soul? will be discussed. Both conversations run from 7 to 9 p.m. Full details at 
univeafe.concordia.ca 


Art Matters + Pop Montreal = Pop Matters 


Musicians and Artists collaborate to create a spectacular audio-visual spectacle during this 
year's Pop Montreal festival on Sat., Oct. 4 at Il Motore, 179 Jean Talon W. 


If you want to take part in the next Art Matters, an information session will be held on Thurs., 
Oct. 16 at Sala Rossa, 4848 St. Laurent Blvd. Admission is free. artmatters.concordia.ca/ 


The Power of RefWorks 


RefWorks is a bibliographic management tool that facilitates the process of organizing refer- 
ences and preparing bibliographies. It can also be used as a teaching tool to create online 
reading lists and discussion forums. This hands-on workshop, presented by Patrick Labelle, 
introduces some of RefWorks’ basic and advanced features. Thurs., Oct. 9 from 2 to 3:30 p.m. 
in the Webster Library, LB-203. 


From mind-reading to brain implants 


In a lecture entitled "From mind-reading to brain implants: Ethics and the neuroscience rev- 
olution" Eric Racine will discuss the ethical aspects of basic and clinical neuroscience, “neu- 
roethics” and some of the key challenges in current and future applications of neuroscience 
in the Oscar Peterson Concert Hall at 8 p.m. on Oct. 9. The lecture is sponsored by the Science 
College. 


Signals in the Dark 


Until Oct. 11, the Leonard & Bina Ellen Gallery will show Signals in the Dark: Art in the Shad- 
ow of War. Curated by Séamus Keally, the exhibition seeks to uncover and focus on contempo- 
rary phenomena of global war and its supporting infrastructures, including forms of knowl- 
edge, representation, and behaviour. For gallery hours and more details, please see 
www.ellengallery.concordia.ca 


Canadian Women Artists’ Conference 


The Art History Department is holding a conference from Oct. 2 to 4 on Canadian women 
artists. With this conference, the organizers hope to unite and assess current scholarship on 
feminisms in art and how they have changed over time. The keynote speaker is scheduled for 
Oct. 2 at Montefieore Club, 1195 Guy St. The remaining activities are held in EV 1.605 and 
3.760. The event will also launch a database of Canadian women artists born before 1925. See 
http://cwahi.concordia.ca/activities/conference/ for full details. 


Entretiens Jacques Cartier 


Beginning Oct 5, Concordia will join the six other Quebec universities and representatives 
from twenty European, North American and Asian nations for a series of 22 colloquiem in 
Montreal and Quebec City. As part of the Entretiens, Concordia will be awarding an honorary 
doctorate to Thierry Fremaux, a historian, cinema specialist and director general of the 
Cannes Film Festival. For more onthe Entretiens: ej¢2008.concordia.ca/ 


Call for Papers on Oral History 


The Oral History Forum has made a call for papers on oral history and how it relates to 
family. Those working in the field of oral history are invited to submit theoretical and 
methodological papers, empirically-based essays, reviews (books, new media, exhibi- 
tions, films, theatrical productions), and discussions for a special edition of the journal 
in early 2009. The online journal is found here: http://journal.canoha.ca. Submit queries 
and contributions (abstracts and CVs) to forum@uwinnipeg.ca by Nov. 15. Complete 
papers are due Feb. 6, 2009.. 
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Besides the fun on the stage being watched on Page I, there were also opportuni- 
ties to get up close and personal with the performers at Family Fair Day. 


CONCORDIAPIX 








Shuffle yields rewards 





Everyone enjoyed the President's BBQ 
(above) that wrapped up the [9th 
Annual Shuffle on Sept. 19.The Shuffle 
brought in nearly $50 000, raised by 
Concordians to support student scholar- 
ships. 

At left JMSB Dean Sanjay Sharma 
and Provost David Graham were among 
those making the 6.5km trek from Sir 
George to Loyola. 

For the full story, the final tally of 
donations, and the winners of prizes 
donated by a long list of corporate 
sponsors, go to shuffle.concordia.ca 


Yeah, we mean you. Get focussed 
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The wall that captured Rockford Royko’s eye during a commute captured our attention as well. Royko, a design student, used the image for an assignment. “I took this shot becaus el really appreciate the seemingly 
open art media space provided to the general public of Montreal, as well as the fact that these spaces provide a sort of reprieve from the corporate advertising and bring the space back to a sort of personal level.” 
If something on or around campus captures your attention. Post it here www.flickr.com/groups/concordiapicks/ You might find your photo in this space in-an upcoming issue of the journal. 
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